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E -Concluded from page 331.) 

“Tt containing thirty pages in quarto.” 
ne is disposed to wish that this little treatise 
lad been transcribed and printed, so that its 
teresting matter might not have been lost 
» the world. “Here was an original thinker 
ad philosopher spoiled,” some might say. 
Hut not so; Thomas Story was both a greater 
nd a better man in that he allowed not these 
pongenial speculations to usurp that time pro- 
erly belonging to things of more necessity. 
‘n the mean time, it is refreshing to observe 
‘oat these noble studies were not undervalued, 
vr shunned as dangerous, but in their proper 
‘lace pursued, and to such good purpose, by 
‘his eminent christian. 

“ Allinert matter was generally animated,” 
sc. To understand the sense which he at- 
ached to the expression “inert matter,’ we 
aust refer back to his own previous words, 
where he describes plants as drawing into 
Jheir veins in the sap ‘‘the particles of the 
re-existing inert earth,” and identifies these 
particles of earth and rock with his ‘inert 
‘natter ;” also to those quoted by J. Logan, to 
the effect that “the shells now found in the 
ttrata of the solid earth” are due to a “state 
of natural things preceding the present,” and 
sonsisting of “animalcules.” It thus appears 
{hat he applied the term to the strata, and be- 
lieved these to have been originally composed 
of animalcules, associated, as these are in life, 
vith microscopic vegetables, the more minute 
»f which were identical with the germinal 
bell, (faring, ) as the more minute animalcules 
were with the embryotic cells. 

Now, what is true of the frame of our globe, 
1s likely to be in a degree true of that of the 
other “ worlds,” but the former only is within 
she scope of our observation at present. 
What say geology and microscopy as to the 
first characters of the strata forming the sub- 
tructure of the soil and framework, as it 
were, of the globe? 

Rocks are naturally divided into three 
slasses according to their chemical composi- 
sion, the aluminous, or clay rocks, silicious or 
ints, and calcareous, or limestones, 
slasses have each three subdivisions: Ist, 

hose which show no trace of stratification 


ah 


These! 


or water deposit, but in their crystalline struc- 
ture evidence their having cooled from a 
melted state. 2d, Those which are devoid of 
crystallization, but are thoroughly stratified. 
3d, Those which show a stratification, but, in 
their lower tiers especially, are partially trans- 
formed into a crystalline texture, showing the 
action of heat from below. These classes and 
sub-classes, (with their particular geologic 
names,) are shown in the following table :— 


Crass Ist. Aluminous, or clay rocks. 
1. Igneous clays, (crystallised.) 
2. Stratified do., (deposited from water.) 


Sita} 
3. Metamorphic, (partially transformed.) 


Crass 2d. Silicious, or flint rocks. 


1, Igneous flints. 
2. Stratified do. 


Sub-classes, { 
3. Metamorphic do. 


Crass 3d. Calcareous, or limestone rocks. 
1. Igneous limestones. 
2. Stratified do. 


Sub-classes, { 
3. Metamorphic do. 


Of the three classes, the limestones may be 
supposed to be, absolutely, the newest, as the 
stratified rocks of this class are evidently de- 
posited from a chemical solution of their in- 
gredients in water, whereas the stratified 
rocks of the other two classes are as evidently 
deposited from a mechanical solution or mix- 
ture in the water of small fragments of the 
crystallised or igneous rocks of the same re- 
spective classes. Thus sandstone results from 
the deposit from water of sand, which is com- 
posed of small fragments, chiefly of quartz or 
crystallised flint. 

We must therefore look to the stratified 
limestone rocks, in order to draw an inference 
as to the origin or first state of rocks; for, as 
bas been said, the crystalline structure of 
igneous rocks proves them to be results of 
cooling from the melted state, and it bas been 
proved by actual experiment, that stratified 
rocks being melted and allowed to cool, actu- 
ally produce igneous rocks of the same re- 
spective class. Thus, in attempting to trace 
the original of igneous or crystalline rock, we 
only arrive at stratified rock, and vice versa, 
from the stratified sands (or flints) and clays, 
we arrive only at the crystalline rocks, from 
the small fragments of which they were re- 
spectively formed. In the limestones, how- 
ever, we can proceed in a different manner. 
From the crystallised limestones, indeed, we 
arrive, as before, at the stratified limestones, 
but we can infer no pre-existing igneous rock 
from the perfectly uniform texture of these 
last, which is that, not of deposit from a me- 
chanical mixture, but from a chemical solu- 
tion. We thus reach, in the next step above 
the stratified limestones, the proximate ele- 
ments of limestone, namely, lime, and carbonic 
acid, in their uncombined state. Now, how 
were these elements abstracted from the water 
and air which previously held them in solu- 
tion or admixture, and combined into the in- 
soluble carbonate of lime? Phillips says, “In 


a great majority of instances the limestone 
formed at the present day is the result of 
chemical forces or of vital forces. controlling 
chemical action, and the same was probably 
the case in earlier periods. In particular in- 
stances calcareous deposits have partially or 
wholly a mechanical origin; as when a stream 
brings down the waste of a chalky or oolitic 
district” (chalk and oolite are species of lime- 
stone) “ and deposits the sediment in a lake ;” 
“but nothing is more certain than that of all 
the strata yet discovered, limestone is exactly 
that which, by the regularity and continuity 
of its beds, by the extreme perfection of its 
organic contents, and by the absence of proofs 
of mechanical action, gives most completely 
the notion of a chemical precipitate,” &., &e. 
« All these views end at last in one; that the 
earliest condition which we can assign to the 
carbonate of lime, (or limestone,) is that of 
extrication from some solution of lime in 
water, by chemical or vital processes. It may, 
therefore, be viewed as an oceanic deposit, 
resulting from a decomposition of sea-water, 
aided in many instances to a wonderful ex- 
tent by the vital products of zoophytic, echin- 
odermatous, and molluscous animals. And it 
is the opinion of geologists that some of the 
older secondary and transition limestones are 
in places only magnificent coral reefs.” Again, 
“Qur modern coral reefs and the shell beds 
which accompany them,” “are in many re- 
spects exactly the representations of the old 
limestones.” “Zoophytes, both stony and 
flexible,” ‘fill our limestone rocks with their 
most delicate and beautiful organization; with 
them lie abundantly columns of crinoidal ani- 
mals, and crusts and spines of echini.” At 
the time Phillips wrote in 1855, chalk was 
supposed by many to be, from its softness, a 
formation from the debris of the older lime- 
stones, above described, as of animalcular 
origin. But this newest of limestones, of 
which great part of the substructure of the 
British Isles, and of the mountain chains of 
Western Asia is composed, has since been dis- 
covered by Ehrenberg, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, to be the handiwork of infusorial ani- 
maicules,” whose shells make up the mass 1n 
oumbers of thirty millions to a cubic inch.” 
We have thus, as to one of the great divisions 
of rocks composing the crust of the earth, the 
best geologists arriving, since 1855, at the con- 
clusion of its animalcular origin, an origin 
perceived through a species of intuition, by 
Thomas Story, in 1738, to belong to all rocks. 
And it is probable that this conclusion of his 
may yet be verified in its fullness, for though 
in the two other divisions, the Aluminous and 
Silicious, as has been remarked, we can only, 
from the crystalline, reason up to the strati- 
fied, and from the stratified back to the igne- 
ous rock, yet these latter pre-existing igneous 
rocks may have cooled from the melting, not 
of aggregated stratified rocks such as we now 
have, but from that of chemically deposited 


aluminous ard silicious rocks, resembling the 
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limestones in their mode of deposition; and if/after previous failure. 


so, the further researches of Ehrenberg may 
give us some light as to their ultimate origin, 
who has not only found immense beds of clay 
underground, consisting entirely of the silicious 
shields and skeletons of another species of in- 
fusoria, but that the exquisitely fine sediment 
brought up every where by deep sea soundings, 
is of the same material. Meanwhile we must 
acknowledge the grandeur of the idea, and its 
worthiness, as far as we can judge, of the 
Divine character as the Author of life, that 
nothing is ever dead in its first procedure from 
Him, but living. 

Thus T. Story’s view of the origin of strata 
has been proved by investigators of a century 
later, to be undoubtedly correct as to one, and 
to have a strong antecedent probability as to 
the other two, of the great divisions of their 
component rocks. We herein may again see, 
as before, the power of simple obedience to 
the light of Truth, in clearing and illuminating 
the natural understanding. In the serene air, 
and calm upper sunshine of that mountain- 
observatory of the world, (as it were,) upon 
which religion sets the Christian, he can some- 
times see, at one downward glance, the rela- 
tions and bearings of things below, that men 
toiling in the darkness and through the ob- 
structions of an earthward, earthbound na- 
ture, may have to travel wearily to ascertain. 

This correspondence contains other interest- 
ing letters, but as it has already occupied 
much space; it has been judged best to close 
the extracts with that just quoted. The 
transcriber takes leave of the correspondence 
with regret, and with the feeling of having 
been, in reading it, admitted to the converse 
of the great and good, the armor of whose 
warfare has long since been laid aside, and 
they gathered from their good and faithful 
day’s work, to an everlasting reward. 

ALPHA. 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 

Some dozen years ago, or rather more, 
readers began to observe now and then a piece 
of news in the papers prefaced by the state- 
ment that it had been received at Mr. Reuter’s 
office. Everybody wondered who Mr. Reuter 
was, and to this day his name is one of mys- 
tery to not a few. It may be stated, then, 
that he is by birth a Prussian citizen, having 
been born at Cassel in 1821. Long before he 
had been heard of in Hngland, and while still 
a young man, Mr. Reuter conceived the no- 
tion that it was possible to accelerate the dis- 
patch of news, which five-and-twenty years 
ago was tardy in the extreme. Before the 
extension of the electric telegraph to the Con- 
tinent, he had organized a service of carrier- 
pigeons and post-horses, by means of which 
intelligence was rapidly exchanged between 
Paris, Brussels, and Berlin, and no sooner was 
the first Continental line of telegraph made 
accessible to the public for the transmission 
of news (the line from Berlin to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle opened in 1849,) than Mr. Reuter es- 
tablished himself at the latter place, and from 
that time he has steadily extended his ramifi- 
cations till his system of inter-communication 
inay be fairly said to embrace the whole civi- 
lized world. He first established himself in 
London in October, 1851. It was in the month 
-of November in that year that England was 
put into telegraphic communication with the 
Continent by the successful submersion of the 
submarine cable between Dover and Calais, 
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It was some years, 
however, after this before Mr. Reuter became 
known to newspaper readers. His overtures 
to the editors were persistently rejected, and 
it was not until the Russian war had made 
some progress that he met with any success. 
His first regular contracts with the papers 
began only in 1858. Towards the close of 
that year Continental politics began to excite 
considerable interest in Hagland, and the next 
year brought forth events which put Mr. 
Reuter to the test and established his reputa- 
tion. It was in that year only that the Times 
accepted his telegrams. His first great suc- 
cess was the Emperor Napoleon’s speech on 
New Year’s Day, 1859, which foreshadowed 
the war with Austria, and when that war ac- 
tually broke out he spared no exertions to get 
the earliest intelligence of its progress. He 
had his own reporters with the French, the 
Austrian, and the Piedmontese armies; and 
whatever doubts there might have been pre- 
vious to the campaign, it was perfectly clear 
after it that Mr. Reuter had made himself in- 
dispensable as a purveyor of news. On two 
or three notable occasions subsequently he 
succeeded in obtaining important news before 
the governments most deeply interested. This 
was notably the case in December, 1861, on 
which occasion he was the first to inform the 
English Ministry of the seizure of Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason in the Trent by the govern- 
ment of Washington. He had a like success 
in 1865, when President Lincoln was assassi- 
nated, the news reaching him some few hours 
before it was known tothe American Minister 
in London. The promptitude with which the 
most prominent events of the late war were 
communicated to the papers by Mr. Reuter, 
and the general accuracy of the intelligence, 
are in everyone’s recollection. A striking 
testimony was, we are informed, borne to 
Mr. Reuter’s exertions at this period by a high 
official at Berlin not long ago. The person- 
age in question remarked on a public occasion, 
that the first news of the German successes 
constantly reached Berlin in the form of a 
Reuter’s telegram trom London. The organi- 
zation necessary to secure results such as these 
is, as must be evident, of the most elaborate 
character. In several of the larger capitals— 
Paris more particularly—a regular office is 
kept up, but in every considerable city an 
agent has to be retained, who is paid a salary 
whether he sends news or not. It must gen- 
erally happen, indeed, that the agent in the 
less important towns best fulfils his duty by 
doing nothing. If he used the wires continu- 
ally for trivial matters, he would simply in- 
volve his employer in useless expenditure. It 
is evident, however, that some one must be 
retained almost everywhere, and we believe 
that there is no considerable port in any part 
of the world where Mr. Reuter has not a re- 
presentative. Little news comes by wire from 
India, but six agencies are maintained in that 
country, and two in Egypt, and thus no event 
of importance can occur in connection with 
our great Eastern dependency without being 
duly reported. The assassination of Chief 
Justice Norman at Calcutta, in September 
last, was communicated to the London papers 
within three or four hours after the perpetra- 
tion of the crime, and the Times got its first 
information of the event from Mr. Reuter, 
though that journal retains an active cor- 
respondent of its own in Calcutta, who tele- 
graphs the news without regard to expense. 


On the more recent occasion of Lord Mayo 

death, both Mr. Reuter and the Times we i 
anticipated by the official despatches, whicf" 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that thf! 
crime was committed in a remote and almo#? 
inaccessible island. All the European jouf! 
nals receive the English news through M# 
Reuter’s agency. Those of Holland and Bef! 
gium are supplied direct from London, anf! 
the same is the case with the Spanish anf! 
Portuguese papers, to which the English new! 
is sent by the Falmouth and Gibraltar cabld! 
The French journals get their foreign newf! 
through the medium of the Havas-Bullie}" 
agency, the German through the office of Mop 
Wolf at Berlin, and the Italian through thf 
Stefano agency at Florence, all of which ar 

in correspondence with Mr. Reuter’s centre! 
office in London. It ought here to be addeg 
that the most implicit trust is now put in Mi}! 
Reuter’s good faith by the conductors of thf 
journals. His information occasionally turn) 
out incorrect, but that it is always furnishe 

with entire belief in its truth there is no doubt), 
Mr. Reuter last year received from the brothe 

of the late Prince Consort the dignity of baro 

in acknowledgment of his public services} 
and it is only fair to a foreigner who has be} 
come a naturalized Hnglish subject, and is! 
well known to be proud of his adopted nation}! 
ality, to say that he enjoys deservedly the 
high respect of his fellow-citizens in London} 
His position is one of great influence, and in 
the hands of a less honorable man mightf 
easily be perverted to disreputable purposes 

— British Quarterly. ay 
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From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. | 
(Continued from page 315.) | 
“1817. Tenth month, 17th.—About a montb} 
ago I was at a young Friend’s house, concern- 
ing whose zeal and sincerity in the blessed 
cause, | have not a doubt. He has appeared] 
in the ministry, I believe acceptably to Friends 
in general, andis a promising, growing charac- 
ter. In the course of much intimate conver- 
sation, we approached the subject of prayer. 
Upon which he asked me, whether I did not} 
think that the end which Friends had in view, 
by the practice of private retirement, was 
vocal prayer, that is, the outward act and at- 
titude of kneeling down and using words. I 
felt very much at this question ; and an awful- 
ness came over me, and exercise, lest either 
this person or myself should be adventur- 
ing, without taking off our shoes, upon holy 
ground. In replying to him, I could scarcely 
refrain from using the language of William 
Penn, ‘ Words are for others, not for ourselves, 
nor for God, who hears not as bodies do, but 
as spirits should.’ It is the heart or soul that 
can alone cry acceptably through the draw- 
ings of that Spirit which inclines to good and 
to the source of all good; the mouth may 
speak out of the very abundance of the heart; 
there is nothing however, in words as such, 
nor in outward silence as such. So that our 
prayers are none the better for being clothed 
in words, nor the less likely to be accepted 
when not clothed in words. There may be 
words when none should be used, and there 
may be a silence when words are called for ; 
and herein stands the snare which should be 


carefully guarded against.” 

We apprehend that never than now was 
there more need to be on our guard respect- 
ing the great duty of prayer, as referred to 
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.B. While at the same time there is no 
wrcise which, in the power of the anointing, 
‘nore essential to true christian life. The 
ger lies in going before our guide ; in pre- 
‘ing unhallowed fire upon the altar; in 
‘wing the lame and the blind in sacrifice, 
m that which goeth out of feigned lips. 
aw impressive is the testimony, “ We know 
' what to pray for as we ought; but the 
wit itself maketh intercession for us with 
vanings which cannot be uttered.” Then 
.y fearful should we be of profaning the 
y-d’s holy things; of going beyond the open- 
8 of the Spirit of Christ; and thus bring 
on ourselves the rebuke: “Behold, all ye 
t kindle a fire, that compass yourselves 
out with sparks; walk in the light of your 
_, and in the sparks that ye have kindled. 
jis shall ye have of my hand; ye shall lie 
“vn in sorrow.” 


3 To a Friend. 
“London, 10th mo. 20th, 1717. 
= * * “QO! that we may all keep in the 
‘leness, in the lowliness; remembering what 
are in the absence of our Beloved: how 
or, how mean, how unable to preserve our- 
wes from falling, or to keep our souls alive 
-what is good; that so we may truly know 
verein our strength lies, whence our qualifi- 
sions come, how we may be what we ought 
‘be, and how become instrumental to good 
jany way. 
“Thou knowest that I have wished, in re- 
ed to my settlement in the world, far more 
*nestly to obtain the blessing which maketh 
aly rich, than any other acquisition; thou 
» also fully aware, that, as this blessing is 
mexed to obedience, so the nearest way to 
wtake of it in our outward affairs, is to sub- 
‘it to that which may be required of us. I 
u ready to think if there be anything for me 
do in the line of business, it will be in a 
wry humiliating way: that I must whether 
“business or not, descend into a rank far be- 
w the wishes of my dear relatives and 
ends, and be subject to the wants of those 
vorer brethren and sisters, who are “often 
sanly esteemed and little regarded; that I 
ast thus enter into their sufferings and taste 
their cup of bitters; and thus also loudly 
tify against the prevailing prejudices, pride, 
d luxury of this age, but more especially 
vainst many notions and opinions that are 
geping in amongst us as a people. O! how 
_the prosperity of the precious cause of 
“uth obstructed and impeded; how griev- 
sly is it suffering under some who call them- 
ives its friends; ‘ye are my friends,’ said 
-r Lord, ‘if ye do that which I command 
ou,’ ye are the friends of Truth, who obey 
ve dictates of Truth:—But those would rob 
or of her simplicity, and have her disguise 
ve distinguishing features of her counten- 
ace, and cover her with their own deceitful 
‘obellishments, their own vain inventions. 
at I cannot express to thee the warmth of 
ling that prevails with me, when I look 
sound and consider the situation of that 
amerous class, the fall, the rich, and the gay; 
or can I convey to thee the pity that I have 
my heart for them ; how are they encom- 
assed about by their own selfish, earthly 
-tisfactions and comforts,—how are they 
sugly nestling themselves in that which is 


‘xely in the end to prove to them a bed of 


eiers! May we be favored to subject our 
wn fallible faculties and powers, our own 
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reason and natural understanding, which are 
ever apt to busy themselves in things that 
cannot rightly be brought under their de- 
cision ; that we may each (I repeat) endeavor 
to sink down low and dwell low in that, which 
showeth indubitably the good from the evil 
in all our undertakings and designs. O! this 
is an attainment that comes only by a diligent 

attention to the voice of the true Shepherd. 

“Thy very affectionate friend, 
Ake 15x 
To his Sister. 

“Tenth month 31st, 1817. 
“My Dear Lydia,—Thou art very near to 
me in the best sense: how precious to feel one 
another to be under the continual observation 
of One, who cares for us and watches over us 
for good. Though I have passed over some 
wild heaths and dry deserts since I last saw 
thy face, and have been as it were, parched 
with thirst and panting for the water-brook, 
longing also for the shadow of the great Rock 
in this weary land; yet there has met me the 
good Samaritan, whilst I lay by the road-side, 
bruised and buffeted by him who waylaid me. 
O! what shall I say of all that has been done 
for me, by Him who had compassion on me; 
how precisely can I point out the spot where 
he saw me as I lay: it was even at that spot 
where every human help forsook me, and 
every hope seemed to be taken away; the 
priest and the Levite had passed by! Ihave, 
I think, seen by experience, somewhat of the 
narrowness of the right path; and in prospect 
(as regards myself,) I see it more and more 
narrow: still have I day by day the portion 
of encouragement that is best for me, the 
good that is convenient, and such timely sup- 
port as enables me still to struggle forward, 
still to journey on. May we both be aided to 
look over and beyond our trials, to the in- 
heritance laid up for those who persevere in 
faith and patience to the end. Let not thy 
feet slip insensibly from off the sure founda- 
tion, the Eternal Rock, the unchangeable 
Truth; but often be concerned to survey thy 
building, and upon what it stands ; to examine 
whether it be firmly fixed upon that which is 
immovable, or whether it be in any degree 
propped up by inferior dependence: also, in- 
quire whether, if outward means, aids and in- 
struments were removed, thy building would 
still withstand the inclemencies of the varied 
seasons. For when the floods of affliction 
outwardly or inwardly arise,—when the winds 
of opposition or of persecution assail, and 
when the rains descend,—it may be too late 
for any to lay to heart these things; for their 
ruin may be at the door. The approbation, 
the regard, the sympathy of such as love what 
is good, have required from me all the watch- 
fulness, all the earnest desires for preservation 
that I have been blessed with. How needful 
then is it that our foundation be on that, in 
which is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. Thus we may come to know in 
whom we have believed, and to see who is 
our Teacher, and to feel Him a present help 
in the time of need,—a shield, a tower, a rock, 
a refuge, our joy and crown of glory. I have 
longed that, amongst the many deceits of the 
enemy, thou mayst not be taken by a very 
subtle one—discouragement. O! how many 
have set out well, have made some strait steps 
with firm foot and steady eye, have begun to 
show forth by some sweet fruits, the great 
and marvellous power which has visited them; 
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yet through giving way to the wiles of the 
enemy, they have let in discouragements like 
a flood, which has borne down everything be- 
fore them. All unprofitable discouragement, 
all undue lamentation on account of frailty, 
folly or disobedience, may be considered to be 
the work of him, who was a liar from the be- 
ginning. We read that ‘godly sorrow worketh 
repentance ;’ and it is indeed nothing short of 
an ungodly sorrow that induces despair. O! 
that we may be content at such times of dis- 
couragement to sink down with that which 
suffers within us; that we may there wait in 
patience, in humility, in true prostration and 
silence of all flesh, being determined to hope 
against hope, being resigned to acquiesce in 
whatever may be called for. 

“We profess to believe, that that which is 
to be known of God, is manifested within ; and 
that there is revealed or manifested what the 
Lord requireth at our hands. I believe that 
we have need to exercise a daily and hourly 
watching and waiting in the light, in order 
to be favored clearly to discover those things 
that belong to our peace.” 


(To be continued.) 
eo 


The Grocers’ Guild. 


From Anglo-Saxon times, traders of each 
sort, in each locality, had been in the habit of 
banding together for mutual protection and 
assistance. This was a good and necessary 
arrangement, when war was frequent and 
piracy and fraud were constant. Single men 
could have no chance of prospering amid the 
confusion and danger that prevailed. Their 
only safety was in common action, and, that 
the action might be united and controlled by 
rules conducing to the general welfare, guilds 
and trading corporations were formed. So 
important had these guilds. become, in Lon- 
don especially, by the middle of the fourteenth 
century, that Edward III. found it expedient 
to bring about or to sanction their reorgani- 
zation, and, by conferring fresh privileges and 
appointing more stringent rules, to help them 
to be, according to their original professions, 
“for the greater good and profit of the peo- 
ple.” Forty-eight London guilds were incor- 
porated by him in the course of his fifty years’ 
reign. The grocers, the mercers, the drapers, 
the fishmongers, the goldsmiths, the vintners, - 
the tailors, the spinners, the smiths, the brew- 
ers, the saddlers, the weavers, the tapestry- 
makers, the chandlers, the fullers, the girdlers, 
the stainers, the salters, the masons, the iron- 
mongers, the leather-dressers, the butchers, 
and six-and-twenty other sorts of traders, had 
each of them their separate association duly 
represented in the civic councils, held respon- 
sible forthe conduct of the members, and 
bound to look after the general welfare. In 
nearly every charter, the malpractices of igno- 
rant or fraudulent intruders are stated as the 
grounds for assigning special rights and func- 
tions to honest and qualified traders; and, 
undoubtedly, they not only were meant to be 
beneficial to commerce and society, but, in 
many respects, really were so. Their effect, 
however, was the solidifying of trade in old 
ways, in which improvements were rendered 
needlessly difficult, and the shutting out from 
it of many men who might have proved very 
helpful to its progress. The benefits and the 
mischiefs of modern trades’ unions among 
working men are counterparts of the action, 
good and bad, of the old London corporations 
of workmen—who were both masters and 
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servants—and, before long, the guilds of the 
metropolis were imitated in every busy town 
in the kingdom. A few extracts from the 
history of one or two will sufficiently illus- 
trate the working of them all. 

Not the oldest, but perhaps the most im- 
portant, was the Grocers’, originally known 
as the Pepperers’ Guild. As the old name 
implies, pepper was at first the chief com- 
modity in which its members dealt ; and this 
being obtained from the Italian merchants, 
who brought the wares of the Hast Indies to 
England, the pepperers soon began to buy 
from them, and trade in other spices, as well 
as drugs of various sorts; and, before long, 
they added wholesale to retail trade. The 
pepperers had formed an irregular but power- 
ful association for some time before 1345, 
when twenty-two of their number met to- 
gether ata dinner in St. Mary Axe, and re- 
solved to form themselves into a well-organised 
company, with two wardens to rule them, a 
priest to sing and pray for them, and a room 
in which they could meet for social intercourse 
and consultation upon business matters. Hd- 
ward III. granted them, not a charter, but a 
license for carrying out their intentions. Rules 
were promptly made for strengthening the 
society, raising contributions for necessary 
expenses, defining the duties of apprentices, 
and, above all, maintaining their “ mysteries,” 
or trade secrets. A few years later they 
changed their name of pepperers to gross- 
spicers, which, by an intentional or uninten- 
tional pun, was shortened to grossers or 
grocers. In an Act of Edward III.’s reign, 
passed in 1363, it is complained that “those 
merchants called grossers have, by covin and 
by orders made amongst themselves in their 
guilds, engrossed all sorts of wares, whereby 
they suddenly raise the prices of them.” Be- 
fore the death of King Edward, the grocers 
had become the most influential body of native 
wholesale merchants in England, the London 
guild being connected with kindred associa- 
tions in other towns. ‘The word grocery,” 
says an old historian of the society, “became 
so extensive that it can now be hardly re- 
strained to certain kinds of merchandises they 
have formerly dealt in, for they have been the 
most universal merchants that traded abroad, 
by which means many and various ways of 
dealing passed under the denomination of 
groceries.” 

The guild grew rapidly in numbers. Start- 
ing with twenty-two members in 1345, it had 
a hundred and twenty-four in 1373, and in 
1383 sixteen of its number were aldermen. 
It was re-organised and endowed with new 
privileges by Henry VI., in 1429, and addi- 
tional charters were granted by later sov- 
ereigns, 80 that at length the grocers had a 
complete monopoly of trade in spices, drugs, 
confectionaries, sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, and 
a hundred other commodities, throughout 
London, and over three miles of its suburbs. 
Curious evidence of the extent of their mo- 
nopoly appears in their indignant protest 
against the establishment of the College of 
Physicians, in 1664, on the ground that it was 
an unlawful interference with their medical 
control, and ‘an insupportable inconvenience 
and prejudice.” Till then the apothecaries 
had perforce been grocers, and the guild had 
been the chief court of appeal against unskil- 
ful and dishonest practitioners. In 1616, for 


instance, one Michael Eason, having sold 
“divers sorts of defective apothecaries’ wares, 


which, on trial, were found to be defective, 
corrupt, and unwholesome for man’s body ;” 
and being proved to be “ very unfit in making 
of compositions and confections, and insuffi- 
cient and unskilfal to deal therein,” was, by 
the guild, committed to the Poultry Compter, 
“in consideration of the great damage and 
danger which might happen to the company 
by permitting such enormities.”— Bourne. 


—_——_soo————"_ 


THE QUAKER MEETING—1688. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Fair First-day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm 


Selected. 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of music. With no peal 


Of bells to call them to the house of praise, 
The scattered settlers through green forest ways, 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 


The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, : 
Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk with Him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 
And made intense by sympathy, outside 
The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 


A-swing upon his elm. A faint perfume 
Breathed through the open windows of the room, 
From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 


Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 
Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame— 
Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their shame. 


Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 
In Indian isles; pale women, who had bled 
Under the hangman’s lash, and bravely said 


God’s message through their prison’s iron bars; 
And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with scars 
From every stricken field of England’s wars. 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 


Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 
Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 


And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 
Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 
Seemed, like God’s new creation, yery good. 


And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 
Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 
Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 


At his hushed footstep on the mossy sod ; 
And wheresoe’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of Nature and of God. 
The Independent. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Unknown Pilot. 

“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

I recollect that, when a lad, I was crossing 
the Hast River, from New York to Brooklyn, 
on avery foggy day, ina small ferry boat. My 
father, and several other individuals belong- 
ing to the same company with myself, were 
desirous of going to Flushing, on Long Island, 
to attend a meeting. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to cross the river early, and when we 
arrived at the foot of Fulton Street we found 
that the steamboat had just left the wharf. 
Being unwilling to wait for its return, we 


made a party, with the passengers who stoo 
on the ground, sufficient to tempt the ferry 
men to put off in a small boat, and convey u 
across the river. ; 

The ferrymen hesitated for some time, bu 
at length the offer of a sufficient reward in 
duced them to set out. The reason of thei 
objection to starting was, that the thick fo 
rendered the passage uncertain. They couk 
scarcely see from one end of the boat to th 
other, and much they feared that they woul 
lose their way, and row about the river foi 
several hours to no purpose. 

At length we set out, the ferrymen magni; 
fying the difficulties of the passage as muc 
as possible, in order to enhance the value of 
their service. When we first left the wharf, 
a stranger stepped towards the stern of th 
boat, and took the helm. Every eye was fixe 
on him who had assumed this responsibl 
station, from which every passenger had 
shrunk. But now that one of their number 
had seen fit to take the command of the boat, 
on whose skill and knowledge solely depended 
the success of our little voyage, every one’ 
was disposed to criticise bim. There could 
be no doubt that if he failed to bring us safely’ 
to the landing place on the opposite side oj 
the river, he would be obliged to endure the 
reproaches of every one who had embarked. 
Indeed it was soon perceived that some were 
unwilling to wait for his failure before they; 
gave vent to their feelings. Thinking it a 
matter of certainty that be could not find the 
way to the ferry stairs during a fog as im/ 
penetrable as midnight darkness, they began 
to murmur in anticipation. The ferrymen 
were the first to evince their uneasiness by 
casting glances at each other, which were| 
noticed by the passengers, and regarded as| 
prognostic of ill success. One of the passen, 
gers then asked the stranger at the helm i 
he did not think he was going too far up the 
river. The stranger at the helm bowed, and| 
made answer that if any gentleman present 
wished to take the helm, he would resign it 
to his charge; from which it was readily in- 
ferred .that so long as he held his place he in-| 
tended to be guided solely by bis own judg- 
ment. This answer silenced complaint for a 
time, as no other individual felt disposed to 
relieve him of his responsibility. But the 
uneasiness of the passengers increased as we. 
proceded ; and when we became entirely sur- 
rounded by the fog, and no object in sight by 
which our course could be directed, the mur- 
murs and conjectures of the little company 
were audibly expressed. | 

“Why don’t he put the helm up ?” said one 
nestling in his seat. | 

“We shall come out somewhere near the 
navy yard,” said another. | 

“He had better let.the helm go and trust 
to the ferrymen,” said a lady present. | 

“Why don’t he keep the tiller to him?” 
said an elderly black woman, anxiously. | 

As the stranger paid no attention to these 
remarks, his silence was set down for obsti- 
nacy; and I am afraid that a few observa- 
tions were added which somewhat exceeded 
the bounds of civility. The stranger evidently 
heard these injurious observations, for he 
made answer again, that if any gentleman 
wished to take the helm, he would resign it 
to his hands. Just about this time, a dark 
object appeared on the water, and as it be- 
came more visible through the fog, it was 
recognised as a vessel which lay at anchor 


? 
' 


ficon the landing-places on each side of 
This convinced every one that, so 
she stranger had gone as correctly as if 
loright sun had shone unclouded upon the 
jy; and silence was at once restored. All 
|/murs were hushed; satisfaction appeared 
f) every countenance. But the vessel soon 
bd away in the mist, and again nothing 
Jog and water surrounded us. 
) issatisfaction once more prevailed, and the 
sman received a great many instructions 
tis duty, to which he paid no heed, and 
| returned the answer as before, that he 
ji willing to resign his station to any one 
1 would accept it. After a great deal of 
} ing and needless discomposure, the travel- 
perceived land dimly emerging through 
p Jense fog of the morning. Shapeless and 
paual as everything appeared, it is no won- 
bithat some imagined they had reached the 
yy yard, about a mile above the landing- 
kee. But all doubts were at an end when 
|iprow of the boat struck the ferry-stairs, 
« we discovered that the stranger had con- 
bed us straight as an arrow to our point of 
ination | 
(‘any years have passed away since the 
harrence of this event, yet occasions which 
«@ taken place have frequently brought it 
lay recollection. 
Then I find fault with the orderings of 
hwvidence; when I hear men undertake to 
» unt for His decrees who maketh darkness 
» pavilion, and whose ways are past finding 
}.; when I see the good distressed, and ap- 
bently ready to murmur at the decrees of 
‘aven, I remember the man at the helm, 
k I say to myself tbat, however inscrutable 


» may suffer darkness and doubt to over- 
dow our souls, He knows what is best for 
hand in the end makes all things work to- 
Kiher for good to those who love and trust 
mw. We have a Pilot at the helm of the 
}werse who can see through the mists that 
-elop us, and will bring His ransomed peo- 
safe to the haven of eternal rest.— British 
orkman. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 332.) 
S. Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
: “ Philadelphia, 12th mo, 22d, 1842. 
; My Dear Friend,—Thou hast so frequently 
.n brought into remembrance, since tbe re- 
vval of our mutually dear and much-loved 
end, that I sit down, though with no other 
Jalification than feelings of sympathy, to tell 
‘se of our loss; although B. H. W. has [ 
gabt not communicated the solemn tidings 
ithee ere this. 
i*Her departure was sudden, though not 
expected to her, as I believe; nor yet to 
\). The last evening I spent with them, I 
»med to see my beloved friend, a mother in 
eael, in her mansion of rest; but I forbore 
aking of my feelings, lest the daughters 
sould be grieved. So sudden was the stroke, 
par Margaret says, they had not thought of 
; but, she added, dear mother was spared 
(2 pang of separation, and scarcely knew 
ie agony of death ; it seemed rather a trans- 
}ion from earth to heaven. 
“Like Obadiah, she had feared the Lord 
om her youth, and she had many times 
me what she could for his poor servants. 
jad go in her turn, the great Shepherd of the 


i 
q 
i 
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i 


m7 be the great Father of life, and however| 
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sheep, whose she was, and under whose wing 
she had come to trust, rewarded her work 
and labor of love, so that, as I believe, she 
has received a recompense of reward, a hun- 
dred fold here; and is now reaping, in that 
world where there is no more pain, with saints 
and angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect, the end of her faith, even the salva- 
tion of her soul. Ah! these shall see his face, 
and his name shall be written upon their 
foreheads. Blessed forever be the name of 
oaete and Saviour, for He doth all things 
well. 

“Catharine Sheppard was one that de- 
parted not from the temple, but served God 
with fasting and prayer night and day. She 
mourned much on account of the low state of 
the church, and of the departure of so many 
from their first love. She mourned the per- 
verseness of this untoward generation; but 
the blessing was hers in the verification of the 
promise, ‘They shall be comforted.’ And 
again, how very applicable to her was the 
language, and to thee too, my dear friend, as 
well as to some other mourners in Zion: ‘ Ye 
are they which have continued with me in 
my temptation, and I appoint unto you a 
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lot is among the saints :’ and surely her lot ig 
among the saints. 7 
“Some of her last words were spoken in 
reference to that persecuted disciple of the 
Lamb, , not more than half an hour 
before the solemn, peaceful close. Death was 
to her so easy,—not a struggle—not a motion, 
but quietly she ceased to breathe. Her sun 
has set forever; and O, that we, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, may all be pre- 
pared, when the solemn moment comes, and 
when the undeniable messenger arrives, with 
oil in our vessels with our lamps, having our 
loins girded and our lights burning, that we 
may be prepared to say, The combat is ended, 
the conflict is over, and victory obtained. 
Thanks be unto God who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Having mentioned to the dear bereaved 
sisters that I thought of writing to thee, they 
desired me to present their dear love to thee. 
M. said that she had not answered thy last 
sweet letter to them, which R. W. read to me. 
It seemed right to send thee a few lines in 
this time of trouble ; and sure I-am, didst thou 
think me worthy, a letter from thee to thy 
poor, unworthy little sister pilgrim, would be 


kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
me.’ 

“ Our dear friend has no doubt entered in, 
through the pearl gates unto that glorious 
holy city, which needeth not the sun, nor the 
moon to lighten it; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it; and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
There the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne doth feed them, and lead them unto 
living fountains of: water ; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. 

“Oh, how precious is religion at such an 
hour of stripping as this! The everlasting 
arms are surely underneath, to bear up the 


minds of her dear children; for their natural 
feelings seem hushed into quiet, humble, child- 
like resignation and acquiescence in the Divine 
will. 

“Some of us feel that our loss is great; but 
her end was peace. A pillar is removed from 
among us, who was, like Moses, strong to go 
out and to comein. Her-eye was not dim, 
nor her natural force abated ; but, full of days 
and full of peace, even the peace of God, she 
quietly yielded up her purified spirit into the 
hands of Him who gave it. 

“At our last Select Preparative Meeting, 
she bore a noble and decided testimony against 
——’s doctrines; she mentioned one of his 
books which she had lately read, and said that 
it would sap the very foundation of Quaker- 
ism. She spake with much feeling and weight, 
and has since seemed much relieved, having 
got rid of a burden which had rested as a 
mountain upon her. 

“She has of late felt herself constrained to 
be very plain, and some of us feel thankful 
that she was enabled to fulfil her service for 
her Lord and Master in this matter, as there 
may be a service in it, which we see not now. 
Some of the members of the meeting were not 
a little discomposed, but no one ventured to 
find fault with her. No, they were afraid of 
her; for this testimony will be felt in the 
hearts of the enemies of Truth, in behalf of 
each one of the Lord’s faithful servants, ‘This 
man is not for our turn; he is clean contrary 
to our doings; he was made to reprove our 
thoughts. We fools counted his life madness, 
and his end to be without honor. How is he 
numbered with the children of God, and his 


truly grateful. 
“T beg thee to accept this, as the best proof 
I can at present give of my unabated love and 
sympathy with thee, my beloved friend. 
Thy affectionate, S. Hitiman. 
P.S. My dear mother and sisters are com- 
fortably well, and unite in dear love to thee, 
dear Mildred Ratcliff. Farewell.” 


Joseph Edgerton to Mildred Ratcliff. 
Orangeville, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
2nd mo. 26th, 1843. 

“My Dear Friend,—I salute thee in the 
fellowship of the gospel, having freshly in my 
mind thy diligent labor, under the qualifying 
hand of Israel’s Shepherd. Thou hast been 
willing to spend and be spent for the further- 
ance of that cause which is dignified with im- 
mortality and crowned with eternal life, even 
when under the pressure of many bodily in- 
firmities. This is an encouraging example to 
us who are children. I feel myself to be a 
child, yet in a feeling of near and dear love to 
thee, and of sympathy for thee under remain- 
ing conflicts of flesh and spirit, 1 thought L 
might address thee and throw in my mite 
of encouragement. It may be an evidence 
that I am, although a poor unprofitable serv- 
ant, yet thy companion in tribulation, and in 
the faith and patience of Jesus Christ. In 
these days, such as are earnestly contending 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, have 
need of the help which can be received one 
from another. O, my dear friend, as thou art 
acquainted with the trials and deep baptisms 
which attend an embassy like this, it is 
scarcely worth while to refer to them. I 
doubt not many of them are intended to keep 
the poor unworthy vessel clean. May they 
have that effect, so that everything which is 
not of and from the Lord may be removed. 
Baptisms are often witnessed for the people. 
If we are baptized for the dead, we have to 
sit where the people sit, that a qualification 
may be received to| speak to their conditions. 
This is very humbling business! Going from 
meeting to meeting, feeling poor and empty, 
and knowing that without the aid of our 
Holy Head, we can do nothing. 

“Tt is a good thing to trust in Him, to wait 
for Him, and know Him to work all our 
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works in us. To his honor and praise be it 
spoken, he hath not failed to go before, and 
point out the way, and strengthen for the 
allotted service. 

“ Among the deeply proving dispensations 
meted out, was the deeply affecting circum- 
stance.of the removal from time to eternity 
of a beloved daughter, Lydia. I have, through 
Divine mercy, been enabled to bear up under 
the bereavement beyond what I could have 
expected. My dear wife and children seem 
to be getting along as well as we could ex- 
pect, and endure the sore bereavement with 
fortitude. 

“We have visited the meetings generally 
through Cornwall, Nine Partners, Stanford, 
Saratoga, Ferrisburg and Lena Quarterly Meet- 
ings, as also the meetingsin Canadaexcepttwo. 
We travelled 750 miles in the province of 
Upper Canada, had twenty meetings, beside 
the half years meeting, and Pelham Quarter- 
ly Meeting. We are now in the limits of 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, and expect to 
proceed to Scipio and then into Butternuts 
Quarterly Meeting. From thence to the city 
of New York, and thence to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

“My mind is often clothed with mourning 
because of the daughter of my people. This 


For “ The Friend.” 

On page 331 of last number of “The 
Friend,” is the following: “ Nor does scien- 
tific truth countervail the Scriptural assertion 
of the entry of death into the world through 
man’s sin. The geological races had, probably 
for centuries, ceased to be animals, and been 
part and parcel of the insensate rocks and 
crust of the globe, at the period of the void 
and empty earth. There was no death in the 
world, because there was no life. Death can 
only overtake the living, and in that world 
nothing lived, moved, or suffered, tasted the 
pleasures of life or the pangs of death. So 
that, into Adam’s living world, death first en- 
tered through Adam’s transgression.” 

A spirit of undue criticism on the senti- 
ments of those who are at the pains to in- 
struct us with useful and entertaining read- 
ing should always be avoided, if for no other 
reason for the selfish one that we should en- 
courage, rather than discourage, efforts which 
contribute to our intellectual enjoyment and 
improvement, and it is thereforé with reluct- 
ance we offer any remarks upon the part 
quoted of an essay which has exemplified so 
clearly the truth, that an earnest religious 
life like that of Thomas Story, with a patient 
waiting and attention upon the openings of 


modified Quakerism, and a half Jew and half|the light of Christ within, has no tendency to 


- Ashdod spirit, seem the locust and the catter- 
pillar, ready to eat up every green thing. 
Through Divine mercy there is a remnant 
preserved, to whom I feel nearly united in the 
covenant of life. 

“Tn the fellowship of the gospel I remain 
thy friend, 

JosepH EpGER Ton.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Vampire Bat.—We inspected a Coolie’s 
great toe which had been severely bitten by 
a vampire in the night. And here let me say 
that the popular disbelief of vampire stories 
is only owing to English ignorance, and dis- 
inclination to believe any of the many quaint 
things which John Bull has not seen, because 
he does not care to see them. If he comes to 
these parts, he must be careful not to leave 
his feet or hands out of bed without musquito 
curtains ; if he has good horses, he ought not 
to leave them exposed at night without wire- 
gause round the stable-shed—a plan which, 
to my surprise, I never saw usedin the West 
Indies; otherwise he will be but too likely 
to find in the morning a trangular bit cut out 
of his own flesh, or, even worse, out of his 
horse’s withers or throat, where twisting and 
lashing can not shake the tormentor off, and 
must be content to have himself lamed, or his 
horses weakened to staggering and thrown 
out of collar-work for a week, as I have seen 
happen more than once or twice. The only 
method of keeping off the vampire yet em- 
ployed in stables is light, and a lamp is 
usually kept burning there. But the negro 
—not the most careful of men—is apt not to 
fill and trim it; and if it goes out in the 
small hours, the horses are pretty sure to be 
sucked, if there is a forest near. So numer- 
ous and troublesome, indeed, are the vam- 
pires, that there are pastures in Trinidad in 
which, at least till the adjoining woods were 

cleared, the cattle would not fatten or even 
thrive, being found, morning after morning, 
weak and sick from the bleedings which they 
had endured at night.— Kingsley’s West Indies. 


dwarf the intellect of man, but is compatible 
with an expanded comprehension of natural 
science, while restraining from being landed 
in a maze of profitless speculation. 

In the quotation above made, there is, how- 
ever, a sense applied to the word “death,” 
which we fear is liable to mislead the youth- 
ful or casual reader. We very freely grant 
“that there was no death in the world [im- 
mediately prior to Adam] because there was 
no life,” and that “death can only overtake 
the living, and in that world nothing lived, 
moved,” &c.; but that into “Adam’s living 
world death first entered through Adam’s 
transgression,” we do not think follows, if we 
use the word death in the same sense. 

We presume by “ Adam’s living world” is 
here meant the tribes “created contempor- 
aneous with Adam,” including man; but is it 
true that death came to all of them through 
Adam’s transgression? If so, it would follow 
that had Adam not transgressed, the animal 
life would have been continuous; but the 
command to at least a part of the animal 
creation, and probably to all, was to “Be 
fruitful and multiply,” which would soon 
have become impossible unless one genera- 
tion passed away that another might occupy 
its place. 

But the death which “first entered by 
Adam’s transgression,” was a death to that 
Divine Life which he had previously enjoyed 
—a death which must not be confused with 
any physical death—a death which attaches 
to all the children of Adam, but is overcome 
by Christ: “For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

The death which “ first entered by Adam’s 
transgression,’ and the life by which “in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” are fully 
treated of in “ Phipps’ Original and Present 
State of Man,” to which the reader is referred 
for further upon this phase of' the subject. 

MeRO ve: 

Sixth month 11th, 1872. 
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When God is forgotten, his judgments are 
generally His remembrancers. 


Honor and Honesty. 

Some of our recent political discussior) 
have brought out again certain aspects ¢ 
political morality among us which are nd. 
very encouraging. When the debate wz 
raging concerning the alleged unlawful sal, 
of arms to France, it was gravely proclaimed), 


the inquiry into the relation of our gover} 
ment to this illegal transaction were of nece} 
sity controlled by motives flagrantly unpatr) 
otic if not treasonable. It was said that eve’ 
if the government had sold arms to France 
in violation of the plainest international ani 
moral obligations, patriotism would dictat} 
silence and concealment ; if the injured natioj 
(Germany) did not complain, it was a gratu 

tous humiliation in us to say anything abon 
it; and if Germany did complain, it would bj 
our duty to defend our own country. Thatig 
according to this interpretation, which reall} 
seemed to have some prominent advocates 
patriotism means the advocacy and defence 
even to death, of every action and positio 
and pretence of our own government, withow 
regard to its truth and honesty. ‘“ Honor, 
thus requires the maintenance of official false 
hood and theft, rather than allow acknow 
ledgment and reparation. | 

And so, during the still unfinished contro 
versy about the “Alabama Claims,” it ha 
several times been said that, whether or nol 
our government was right in at first presenti 
ing claims for “ consequential damages,” hay: 
ing once presented them, we must now stand 
by them; because it would be humiliating 
and “dishonorable” to acknowledge that we 
had committed an error, and to withdraw 4 
demand formally made. It is more manly; 
and more honorable, some have avowed, t¢ 
prevaricate further, to juggle with words that 
mean one thing while they seem to mea 
another, than frankly to say our officials 
blundered or have been deceived. We are 
not now passing judgment upon the question 
of consequential damages,—whether they are 
right or wrong, or whether it should be left 
to the Geneva Arbitrators to pronounce upon 
them; we are only calling attention to the 
curious distinction which some persons seem 
willing to make between Honor and Honesty, 
apparently assuming that that which is dis- 
honest or untrue can yet be honorable. If 
our case, as first drawn up, is right and proper, 
according to international equity and comity, 
let us stand by it; if we have been misled into 
making improper demands, then every prin- 
ciple of honor requires that we promptly 
abandon them. There is not money enough 
in the world to render an unjust claim honora- 
ble. | 

These are conspicuous illustrations that 
show the presence among us of false princi- 
ples and false teachings in regard to morality. 
Few things are so difficult to learn, and 80 
important, as the essential dishonor of dis- 
honesty. No plea of expediency can mitigate 
the unmanliness and wickedness of false- 
hood. 

No lie is of the truth, and no advocacy of 
recognized falsehood can be justified. Weare 
often successfully tempted, by what assumes 
to be the obligatory principle of consistency, 
to defend what is in strict honesty indefensi- 
ble. We are persuaded that, having once 
maintained it, consistency requires us to per- 
sist in maintaining it. But true consistency 
is not uniform adherence to the same words 


}| actions, without reference to their quality 
| relations. 

‘0 be consistent is to be in perfect and con- 
| t harmony with truth and righteousness, 
wtever changes these may require in our 
iiuions and actions. No man can be con- 
‘ent and wittingly remain in error or sin. 
3 weak and unmanly, as wellas wicked,— 
jk and unmanly because it is wicked, not 
“bandon what has been proven to be wrong. 
ast here is often the point of most serious 
stical difficulty. It is hard to make a 
‘k confession of error and wrong. “It is 
f er not to vow, than to vow and not pay,” 
3 the inspired proverb ; and we sometimes 
ost twist this to mean that it is better to 
ik to what we have once said, although we 
compelled to suspect its accuracy or wis- 
ja, than to acknowledge a mistake. Many 
an, when confronted with some folly or 
atice into which he was perhaps surprised, 
fa fall back upon his previous “record,” 
| seek to prove the uprightness of his 
‘lives (which are not at all in dispute,) 
jer than simply acknowledge that he was 
jaived, or acted from a hasty impulse or 
aignorance. A teacher will often dealin 
loiguities and vague conjectures, lest he 
‘ald lose the respect and reverence attach- 
ijto his office, if he confesses inability to 
hwer some question or declares himself mis- 
fon in some opinion. And a statesman will 
| by the name of diplomacy that which is 
|;an unseemly and false juggling with words, 
/ gned to preserve the appearance of honor 
ore the substance of honesty is wanting. 
ely the public conscience needs correction 
| invigoration, and this can come only by 
| mgthening and correcting the individual 
‘science. There is nothing manlier than the 
ifession of error; there is no more certain 
| 7 of securing and keeping a strong moral in- 
| nce than by acknowledging and rectifying 
fitakes. Our young men especially should be- 


| ec, and practice on the belief, that in all 
|-tions of life, public and private, secular 
| religious, nothing is so dishonorable as 


|nonesty.—lVat. Baptist. 


i - For “The Friend.” 
“ge Visit of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 
\t our late Yearly Meeting, the hearts of 
ay were rejoiced at witnessing the unusual 
Liree of unity with which it was concluded 
set apart a committee to visit the subor- 
‘ate meetings. It is greatly to be desired 
t the committee may be favored with 
‘ine help and wisdom, and be made useful 
‘trengthening the meetings and members 
-he support of our doctrines and discipline, 
in so living as practically to exemplify 
‘ir blessed effects on those who sincerely 
“y them. 

4. conversation with a friend as to the 
\gth of time which had elapsed since the 
i general visit of this kind had been paid, 
to the examination of a manuscript ac- 
fint of our Yearly Meetings, from which it 
‘seared that 40 years had passed since the 
cern of the body for its members had found 
‘sression in this way. 

m the year 1832, soon after the opening 
jute was read on Fourth-day morning, 
‘auel Bettle said that he had rejoiced at the 
)mness and serenity which had attended 
| different sittings of the meeting, and our 
ying been so dipt into sympathy and bap- 
pa one for another; and his mind had been 


~ 
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drawn to our absent brethren of the same 
household of faith, and to Friends in their 
little meetings. He had been led to believe 
that something was due from the body to its 
branches; whether to be sent down in a 
minute, an epistle, or by a committee, had 
not appeared clearly to him, but he wanted 
Friends to feel after the subject. A solemn 
covering spread over the meeting, which was 
acknowledged vocally by several Friends, and 
sweetly and quietly experienced by others, 
under which, with entire unanimity, the 
measure of a committee was adopted, and 
the following Friends were appointed to visit 
the subordinate meetings, viz: Samuel Bettle, 
Joseph Whitall, Thomas Wistar, Thomas 
Kite, Thomas Stewardson, John Comfort, 
Ezra Comfort, Thomas Hvans, Benjamin 
Cooper, Hinchman Haines, William Evans, 
Samuel Craft, David Cope, and Robert Scotton. 

Information was received from women 
Friends that they had cordially united with 
the proposition, and appointed a committee 
to co-operate with men in performing the 
visit. Their committee consisted of Ruth 
Ely, Abigail Barker, Elizabeth Pitfield, Mary 
Allinson, Hannah Paul, Jane Bettle, Regina 
Shober, Martha Jefferis, Hannah Gibbons, 
Mercy Ellis, and Hannah Warrington. 

Of the entire number that were then en- 
trusted with this weighty service, but one is 
now living; and that one is again charged 
with the duty (in company with others) of 
performing a similar labor, though for another 
generation. 


Selected, 


The Bel Alp. 


“On Tuesday the 13th, (in the year 1861,)” 
says Professor Tyndall, “I accompanied a 
party of friends to the Marjelin Sea, skirted 
the lake, struck in upon the glacier, and hay- 
ing heard much of the position and the com- 
fort of a new hotel upon the Bel Alp, I re- 
solved to descend the glacier and pay the 
place a visit. The Valais range had been 
covered before we quitted the Alzgischhorn, 
and though the sun rode unimpeded in the 
higher heavens, vast masses of cloud con- 
tinued to thrust themselves forth like tree- 
branches into the upper air. 

The clouds extended, becoming ever black- 
er, until finally they were unlocked by thun- 
der, and shook themselves down upon us in 
furious rain. ‘The glacier is here cut up into 
oblique valleys of ice, subdivided by sharp- 
edged crevasses. We advanced swiftly along 
the ridges, but these finally abutted against 
the mountain, and we were compelled to cross 
from ridge to ridge. Hirst followed Bennen, 
and I trusted to my own devices. Joyously 
we struck our axes into the crumbling crests, 
and made our way rapidly between the chasms. 
The sunshine gushed down upon us, and par- 
tially dried our drenched clothes. At some 
distance to our left we observed upon the ice 
a group of persons, consisting of two men, a 
boy and an old woman, engaged beside a 
crevasse ; a thrill of horror shot through me 
at the thought of a man being possibly be- 
tween its jaws. We quickly joined them, and 
found an unfortunate cow firmly jammed be- 
tween the frozen sides of the fissure, and 
groaning piteously. The men seemed. very 
helpless; their means were inadequate, and 
their efforts ill-directed. ‘Give the brute 
space, cut away the ice which presses the ribs, 
and you step upon that block which stops the 
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chasm, and apply your shoulders to the crea- 
ture’s buttocks.’ The ice splinters fly aloft, 
under the vigorous strokesof Bennen. Hirst 
suggests that a rope should be passed around 
the horns, so as to enable all hands to join in 
the pull. This is done. Another rope is 
passed between the hind legs. Bennen has 
loosened the ice which held the ribs in bond- 
age, and now like mariners tugging at an 
anchor, we all join in a tug, timing our efforts 
by an appropriate exclamation. The weight 
moves, but extremely little; again the cry, 
and again the heave—it moves a little more. 
This is repeated several times till the fore- 
legs are extracted and thrown forward on the 
ice. We now lift the hinder parts, and suc- 
ceed in placing the animal upon the glacier, 
panting and trembling all over. Folding our 
rope, we went onward. ‘The day again dark- 
ened. Again the thunder rang, being now 
preceded by lightning, which was thrown 
into my eyes from the polished surface of my 
axe. Flash followed flash, and peal succeeded 
peal with terrific grandeur, and the loaded 
clouds sent down from all their fringes dusky 
streams of rain. They looked like water. 
spouts, so dense was their texture. Furious 
as was the descending shower, hard as we 
were hit by the mixed pellets ofice and water, 
I enjoyed the scene. Grandly the cloud- 
besom swept the mountains, their colossal out- 
lines looming at intervals like overpowered 
Titans, struggling against their doom. 

The glacier becoming impracticable through 
crevasses, we retreated to its eastern shore, 
and got along the lateral moraine. It was 
rough work. The slope to our left was par- 
tially clothed with spectral pines. Storms 
had stripped the trunks of their branches, and 
the branches of their leaves, leaving the tree 
wrecks behind. Our home is now in sight, 
perched upon the summit of a blaff opposite. 
We passed swiftly over the ridges towards 
our destination. Wet and thirsty we reached 
the opposite side, and, striking into a beaten 
track, finally reached the pleasant auberge, 
at which our journey ends. 

From the hotel on the slope of Mggishhorn 
an hour’s ascent is required to place you in 
presence of the magnificent view from the 
summit. But the bay windows at the hotel 
upon the Bel Alp command noble views, and 
you may sit upon the bilberry slopes adjacent 
before the grandest of mountain scenes. On 
the 14th I went down to the savage gorge 
in which the Aletch glacier ends. A pine 
tree stood sheer over it; bending its trunk at 
aright angle near its root, and grasping a 
rock with its root, it supported itself above 
the chasm. Standing upon the horizontal 
part of the tree, I hugged its upright stem, 
and looked down into the gorge. It required 
several minutes to chase away my timidity, 
and as the wind blew more forcibly against 
me, I clung with greater fixity to the tree. 
In this wild spot, and alone, | watched the 
dying fires of the day, until the latest glow 
had vanished from the mountains. 

Above the Bel Alp, and two hours distant, 
is the gray pinnacle of the Sparrenhorn. I 
went up there on the 15th. To the observer 
from the hotel it appears an isolated peak ; 
but it forms the lofty end of a narrow ridge, 
which is torn into ruins by the weather. At 
a distance in front.of me was a rocky promon- 
tory like the Abschwung, right and left of 
which descended two streams of ice, which 
molded themselves to a common trunk glacier. 
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The scene was perfectly unexpected and strik- 
ingly beautiful. Nowhere have I seen more 
perfect repose, nowhere more tender curves 
or finer structural lines. The stripes of the 
moraine bending along the glacier contribute 
to its beauty, and its deep seclusion gives it a 
peculiar charm. It seems a river so protected 
by its bounding mountains that no storm can 
ever reach it, and no billow disturb the per- 
fect serenity of its rest. The sweep of the 
Aletsch glacier is also mighty, as viewed from 
this point, and from no other could the Valais 
range seem more majestic. It is needless to 
say a word about the grandeur of the Dorn, 
the Cervin, and the Weisshorn, all of which, 
and a great deal more, are commanded from 
the Sparrenhorn. 


When George N. Briggs, late Governor of 
Massachusetts was a young man he used to- 
bacco and snuff, and of the latter unusual 
quantities. Perceiving that these habits were 
injurious to him, he resolved to abandon them. 
His abstinence from snuff occasioned a severe 
illness of several days, and consequent de- 
pression of spirits. But he was firm in his 
purpose, and he conquered himself completely ; 
and alleged afterwards, that there can be no 
excuse for any person falling into the use of 
tobacco, and that its use is both unnatural 
and injurious. 
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SIXTH MONTH 15, 1872. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrragn.—A Bombay dispatch of the 8th inst. says 


A steamer has arrived from Zanzibar, with news which 
A 
courier had reached Zanzibar from the interior, with 
positive-intelligence that Dr. Livingstone had arrived 
Stanley, the Herald explorer, had 
left that place with letters from the great explorer, and 
A Zanzibar dispatch received in 
London, says that Livingstone has been rewarded for 
his energy and perseverance by the discovery of the 
One of the most remarkable re- 

sults of his explorations has been the discovery of an 
~underground village, the inhabitants of which differ in 

habits and language from the other savage tribes in 
Ample supplies will be forwarded to 


puts the safety of Dr. Livingstone beyond a doubt. 


at Unyamyembe. 


was near the coast. 


sources of the Nile. 


Central Africa. 
him from Zanzibar. 


The ballot bill has passed the House of Lords, after 


long debate, 86 against 56. 
On the 6th inst. Earl Russell withdrew his motion 


for the address to the Queen in relation to the Alabama 
claims, in consequence of statements made by the Min- 


isters that an arrangement would probably be reached 
by which the indirect claims would be excluded. 
An additional telegraph cable between England and 


the continent has been completed. The line runs direct 


from the Sussex coast to Embden, Hanover. 

The session of the National Assembly on the 8th, 
was mainly devoted to debate on the army bill. 
dent Thiers was presentand participated in the discus- 


sions, and made the principal speech of the day. He 
solemnly declared that France desired a long peace 


with all nations. An amendment proposed by General 
Trochu, reducing the term of service in the army from 
five years, as proposed in the bill, to three years, was 
opposed by Thiers and rejected by a vote of 462 to 228. 

The Official Journal announces that the damages sus- 
tained by the city of Paris from the Communal insur- 
rection, will reach five hundred millions of franes. 

Jules Favre has made a powerful speech in the As- 
sembly against the tax on raw materials. He pro- 
nounced it fatal to French trade and manufactures, un- 
productive as a source of revenue, and objectionable in 
a diplomatic sense, because it would alienate foreign 
powers. 


A Florence dispatch states that a great inundation of 


the river Po had rendered 22,000 persons homeless, in 
the proyince of Ferrara alone. The destruction and 
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suffering in the neighboring river provinces are not so 
general, but are extensive and severe. 

Marshal Serrano has taken the position of President 
of the Council and Minister of War in the new Spanish 
Ministry. Both branches of the Cortes have formally 
approved of the course of Serrano towards the insur- 
gents in the Basque Provinces. 

A bill will be soon presented in the German Parlia- 
ment, directed against the Jesuits. It is generally un- 
derstood that it will deprive the members of that order 
of the rights of citizenship. 

Peru exports annually 500,000 tons of guano, valued 
at $20,000,000. According to statistics published in 
Lima in 1868, 7,175,195 tons were exported from the 
19th of February, 1842, to the 3lst of December, 1867, 
the value of which amounted to $218,693,625. 

On the 10th inst. snow fell in the western part of 
England. There was a storm accompanied with light- 
ning, and there was some loss of life from it. 

London, 6th mo. 10th.—Consols, 923. U.S. Bonds of 
1862, 90%; do. 1867, 94; ten-forties, 894. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11$d.; Orleans, 113d. a 
11$d. California white wheat 12s. 6d. a 13s. per cental. 
Red spring wheat, 12s. a 12s. 3d. 

Unirep Sratrrs.—The National Republican Con- 
vention met in Philadelphia last week, and nominated 
President Grant for re-election by a unanimous vote, 
Senator Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, received the 
nomination for the Vice Presidency. A majority of 
the 752 delegates voted for him at the first ballot, and 
subsequently the nomination was made unanimous. 
The Convention adopted a platform which advocates 
complete liberty and equality throughout the land ; ad- 
yocates peace with all nations; demands civil service 
reform, and the abolition of the franking privilege ; op- 
poses further grants of the public lands to corporations; 
declares that the revenue should be derived from duties 
on imports, except that received from taxes on liquors 
and tobacco; favors legislation to secure harmony be- 
tween capital and labor; demands the encouragement 
of American commerce; declares for the protection of 
the rights of naturalized citizens, and for the encourage- 
ment of immigration; denounces repudiation; claims 
that the Government has done its duty in suppressing 
violence at the South; declares that the demands of 
loyal women for further rights “should be treated 
with respectful consideration,” and eulogizes President 
Grant. 

After much discussion both Houses of Congress 
finally agreed upon a bill reducing both direct and in- 
direct taxation, to go into effect Highth mo. Ist next. 
In the tariff sections the free list is considerably en- 
larged, whilst the great majority of the duties on im- 
ports are reduced to nine-tenths of their present amounts. 
rom the internal duties the income tax disappears, 
and many of the stamp duties will also be repealed 
when the bill goes into effect. The spirit and tobacco 
taxes are made uniform in amount, and their method 
of collection is much simplified. The total estimated 
reduction of revenue is about $53,000,000. 

The President has issued a proclamation, in accord- 
ance with the Amnesty act, dismissing all penal prose- 
cutions against those coming under its provisions, who 
hold office in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The growth of population in the State of Illinois 
during the past thirty years is remarkable. In 1840 
the total population was 476,183; in 1850 it was 851,- 
470, a gain of 375,287 ; in 1860 it was 1,711,951, a gain 
of 860,481, or more than one hundred per cent. in ten 
years ; in 1870 the population was 2,539,891, an increase 
of 827,940. Total gain in thirty years, 2,063,704, or 
over five hundred per cent. 

The Irish Democrat gives a table showing that the 
foreign born population in the United States numbers 
4,061,526, with 796,419 voters; of the voters 367,735 
are Irish, and 339,282 Germans. 

Surveys of the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
have shown that the Colorado Desert is 300 feet below 
the sea level. Over 50 miles of the railroad will be 
below the level of the sea. 

The wheat harvest is progressing in California. The 
crop is the largest ever gathered in the State, and the 
quality is said to be “ unexceptionable.” 

The number of interments in Philadelphia last week 
303, including 24 deaths from small pox. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of $1,500,000 in purchasing a site 
and constructing a building for a new post-office and 
court-house in this city. 

Congress adjourned finally, the evening of the 10th 
inst. Near the close of the session the supplementary 
enforcement act was passed as an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill. The House passed a bill abolishing 
the franking privilege, by a large majority, but so near 


the close of the session that it was not acted on by 
Senate. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1204; ditto, 1867, 118; ditto, 10 
5 per cents, 112s. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6.15; 8 
extra, $6.80 a 27.20; finer brands, $7.50 a $13. 
2 spring wheat, $1.73; red western, $1.95. Oats, 
58 cts. Western yellow corn, 70 a 71 cts.; south 
white, 83 a 87 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 26% cts. 
uplands and New Orleans Superfine flour, $6 a $6. 
finer brands, $7 a $11.50. Western red wheat, $2.0 
$2.10; amber, $2.13 a $2.15. Rye, $1.05. Yellow 
67 a 68 cts. Oats, 52 a 54 cts. Clover-seed, 9 a 10 
per lb. Timothy, $3 per bush. The cattle market lo 
sales of 2500 head at the Avenue Drove-yard, 7% : 
cts. per lb. gross for extra, 63 a 7 cts. for fair to g 
and 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross for common. Clipped sh 


corn, 47 a 47% cts. No. 2 oats, 41 cts. 
Extra flour, $7.12; family, $11.75. Mixed corn, 
cts.; white, 76 cts. Oats, 55 a 56 cts. Sugar, 83 

cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 wheat, $1.49. Mixed corn, 
cts. Oats, 35 cts. No. 2 fall barley, 57 cts. Detroi 
Amber Michigan wheat, $1.88; No. 1 white, $1. 
extra, $1.98. Corn, 53 cts. Oats, 42 cts. Clevela 
No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.90; No. 2 do., $1.80; N 
spring, $1.70. Corn, 53 cts. Oats, 44 cts. 


NOTICE. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Rahway 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, will meet in the © 
mittee-room on Arch Street, on Fifth-day aftern 
the 20th instant, at 4 o’clock. ‘ 


In the notice of the marriage of Charles H. C 
dennon, published in the 39th number of the pre: 
volume, our correspondent gaye the name of the fat 
as Benjamin—it should have been Isaae Clendenno 


WANTED. 

A Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in this 
to enter on her duty at the opening of the term in 
mo. next. One qualified to teach Arithmetic, Alge 
Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Application may be made to 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, 
Rebecca 8. Allen, 335 South Fifth Stree 
Rebecca W. Kite, 459 North Fifth Stre 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ch: 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held tl 
on Fourth-day, the 19th inst., at 9.30 A.m. The C 
mittee on Admissions will meet at 7.30 the same m 
ing, and that on Instruction at 7 o’clock the precec 
evening. | 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School 
Seventh-day the 15th instant. ; 

SamvurL Morris, 

Philada., 6th mo. 4th, 1872. Cler 


For the accommodation of the Committee, cony 
ances will meet the trains that leave the City at : 
and 4.45 p. M., on Seventh-day, the 15th, and on Th 
day the 18th inst. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under ear: 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school 1 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is libe 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane KE. Mason, No. 15 8. 7th St., Philac 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Pliladelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 


DO ew 


PDL ADA 


_ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


